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A PART OF AMERICA’S RECONSTRUCTION JOB 


By RICHARD F. BACH of the Metropolitan Museum 


HE words industrial art imply the 
relation of art to industrial or 
mechanical production, which in 
daily parlance signifies the reia- 
tion of appealing form and color 
to utility. They mean that useful- 
ness, while remaining an essential 
objective, is shorn of its ability to 
contribute to cultural progress if 
m= it is not made sufficiently attrac- 
tive to contribute pleasure to human environment. This 
relation between industry and art is embraced in the word 
design, a type of thinking that Ameyicans have been too 
ready to let others do for them these many years. 

Objects of industrial art without an adequate inspiration 
in design serve their function as well as a piano played 
when out of tune. 

American business men are known to be shrewd, yet 
their shiewdness is too momentary in its application. In 


the great field of the industrial arts commanding an outlay: 


of $5,000,000,000 each year these very business men have 
not taken thought for the future. They wail for the de- 
signers that Europe has recalled, they lament the fate of 
American furniture, and turn around to make just what 
they have made before with a minimum improvement on 
the plea that design is too expensive, whereas correct 
reasc ling would show that good design is an investment 
costing less than any other single factor in industrial arts 
production when considered in terms of ultimate cash 
returns. 

There is but one help for manufacturers in the industrial 
arts field—only one; education. They must educate design- 
ers, they must establish schools for training designers, they 
must realize that design is a cash asset, an all-for-business 
investment in every piece they turn out, in every yard of 
goods they print or weave. They must appreciate that de- 
sion does not mean ‘“‘fancy’”’ pieces or over-elaboration. In 
short, they must come to the conviction that design means 
quality and that good design commands a good price. Birch 
is not mahogany; garish convolutions are not ornament. 
Refinement is the index of taste and taste is the keynote 
of American industrial advance. Education points out the 
difference between the artistic progress of France and the 
industrial art stalemate of America. 

In many branches of life men have been the salvation of 
their business enterprises in the training of those to whom 
they pay salaries. In the industrial arts field the voice of 
not one manufacturer has been heard in favor of schools 
to teach designers. Rather a million dollars for mass out- 
put to achieve large selling figures now than five thousand 
dollars toward a school whose human product will make 
the one million into ten within a few years. Rather hun- 
dreds of thousands of inferior designs to serve as drugs 
for American taste than a few hundred of high quality de- 
signs that will gain for us the international respect with- 
out which our product will command no price abroad. 


Rather self-seeking individual iactoiy output than unified 
patriotic endeavor for the good of America. 

Schools we must have—in every branch of industrial art 
production we must have school training as a feeder for 
the factory of the future. Designers wiil surely always 
come up from the ranks, but if there are potential design- 
ers in the ranks of factory hands, they deserve the chance 
to make the journey toward a designers’ salary by the line 
of least resistance. 

The school is a part of the factory and the fact that it 
is not under the same roof with the machinery of produc- 
tion does not alter this truth. To hesitate to train designers 
to turn out the best for the American market is to waste 
material, to waste effort, to waste money, to waste the pre- 
cious time which we have lost in depending upon Europe 
so long. 

To the manufacturer we say: The schools you help to 
found now will not thank you for your patronage, for you 
will be doing yourself a favor in contributing to their sup- 
port. In founding schools you are simply putting money 
in bank. They will return many times your cash invest- 
ment. They will bring you designers capable of raising 
American standards to an eminent position among nations. 
Is it worth while to help yourself? Is it worth while to 
help your field of production? Is it worth while to help 
America? 

By all means let education do the job—let ‘schools, 
schools, always schools” be your slogan and let us have 
these schools now. Every day lost is a handicap. if you 
have faith in the future of American industrial art, build 
for that future. Do it now. 

The Metropolian Museum of Art is a large central labora- 
tory for the designers and manufacturers of the metro- 
politan district. In fact, its lines of effort reach to remote 
corners of the country. It maintains lending collections 
of many kinds—photographs, lantern slides, maps, charts, 
actual samples of textiles and laces, casts, and even post 
cards. It distributes annually many thousands of photo- 
graphs which are used directly for working up designs in 
the designing rooms of industrial arts producing plants, 
the cost of such photographs being so nominal a considera- 
tion that that department of the Museum is constantly over- 
worked. In the Museum building it maintains enormous 
collections of direct value to men in the practical fields, a 
convenient textile study room, ten thousand samples of tex- 
tile art of all times, many costumes—this much in the 
textile field alone. The entire collection of industrial arts 
objects embraced under the general title of decorative arts 
numbers fifty thousand. There are published a large num- 
ber of bulletins and leaflets describing the work of the 
Museum in the educational field. These are widely dis- 
tributed in many thousands each year. 

There is maintained a decent service involving the entire 
time of three Museum instructors engaged in bringing home 
to visitors of all kinds and classes the value of individual 
pieces or of entire collections. There are given annually 
several courses of public lectures. There is maintained for 
the benefit of manufacturers, designers, craftsmen, and 
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artisans a special department in charge of an experienced 
chief whose office it is to make the collections directly acces- 
sible, to assist in finding suggestions, recommending de- 
velopments in design, and in general, in working out the 
direct influence of the finest things of all times for the 
greater good of American design in the present. 

The Metropolitan Museum regards it as the sincerest 
form of war time effort to contribute in this way toward 
the steady development of the arts of peace in anticipation 
of commercial rivalry during the reconstruction that wil! 
surely follow the world conflict. In Washington legislators 
have given thought to methods of steadying our lives when 
the job over there was finished. They have foreseen that 
we must now prepare those counter weights which will help 
to bring us back to an even keel. Among these counter 
weights, the arts will play a leading part. In order that 
they may assist in making comfortable, convenient, and 
attractive, the environment of our returning fighters, in 
order that they may assure the predominance of America 
in the industrial arts producing field, manufacturers must 
give thought to the education of designers. They must build 
for the future. They must found schools and profit by the 
splendid efforts of our great museums. For New Yorkers, 
the Metropolitan Museum offers advantages unequalled by 
those of any public institution devoted to educational pur- 
poses beyond the public schools themselves. 


“MADE IN AMERICA” 
Henrietta B. Paist, Ass’t Editor 


HIS is to be the new slogan—the new ambition—for 

American producers, IF I mistake not the thought 
and tendencies of these days looking towards reconstruc- 
tion; and surely Industrial Art will come in for its share 
of the honors. 

Everyone knows that the great distinction and the largest 
asset of France have always been the originality and the 
beauty and refinement which have added so much to the 
intrinsic value of her art products. 

To bring about this pre-eminence in art France has fost- 
ered her talent by every means possible. Schools of Design 
and Fine Art, travelling scholarships, museums, all have 
been the obligation of the State, and France has reaped her 
reward in money and reputation. 

We do not know when our Government will assume like 
obligations, but we have our art schools and museums and 
must make the most of them. 

We are told that the war has left America minus fifty 
thousand craftsmen; and Europe will not be able to con- 
tribute from her talent. 

The obvious need then—and our opportunity—lies in the 
development of home talent. Of course, a great Industrial 
School, not alone for the student craftsman, but one which, 
through illustrated lectures, would aim to cultivate taste and 
discrimination in manufacturer and salesmen, would facili- 
tate matters, but we have a growing number of art schools 
where the student can learn honest construction, and the 
true elements of design, as well as most of the crafts. 

Not all of us are interested directly in a foreign market, 
but we are all concerned where pride of country is at 
stake; and the development of a national art begins in the 
home. Furniture, dishes and wallpaper make a home only 
when they have a certain harmony of character, and na- 
tional characteristics are felt most in the home equipment. 
When we have really developed a national style which pos- 


sesses unusual artistic value, the demand will come. But 
we need faith in ourselves and a national pride; we need 
the western spirit which booms its own resources. So let 
us work with faith and optimism, and whether or not we 
are personally concerned in broadening our commercial 
opportunities, we must have a national pride and broader 
sympathies if “made in America” is ever to mean as much 
to Europeans as European products have meant to the 
American purchaser. 


ART NOTE 


The Minneapolis Keramic Art Club entertained at lunch- 
eon on Friday, February twenty-eighth, for Mrs. J. F. 
Friesen (nee Huntington) now of Los Angeles, Cal. Mrs. 
Friesen was vice-president of the club at the time of her 
marriage, and still retains her club membership. The Club 
has federated with the State Federation and will eventually 
belong to the National organization; this would seem a wise 
move for Keramic Clubs in general, as it enlarges the scope, 
broadens the interests, increases the acquaintance and inci- 
dentally the patronage. 


TULIP MOTIF UNITS—HENRIETTA B. PAIST 


DARK AND LIGHT IN DESIGN—AN OBJECT LESSON 


\IHustrations by Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum] 


Adelaide Alsop Robineau. 

T first sight it will be difficult for the average worker 

to find anything of value to the Keramic designer in 

the illustrations on this page. The main reason for their 

publication is the striking object lesson of the different 

effects to be obtained in the same design by varying the 
dark and light arrangement. 

These three pieces of Hungarian lace have practically 

the same design. The different effect is simply a matter of 
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Hungarian 


color and it will be evident to the student that this varia- 
tion can be almost unlimited. 

One thing to keep in mind always in working out designs 
in color is that the main motif, whether simple or complex, 
must have unity of color, so that, if translated into dark 
and light, it will still be unmistakably the main motif. 

For this month’s problem the acorn and leaf motif is to 
be rearranged into a border or other decoration suitable 
for keramics. It is then to have four different treatments 
in color. The little scrap of lace below the acorn border 
shows charming light and dark values. In this case the 
background is colored and aids in giving a rich effect. 

There are two principal modes of reaching color effects: 
harmony and contrast. Either method will bring charming’ 
effects if properly thought out. Try several color schemes 
before selecting the four to be sent for criticism and com- 
petition. 

An illustration of harmony: On a warm light yellow 
brown bod:’, design in black, olive green, dull peacock blue, 
with small spots of orange. Bits of dull red and purple 
could also be introduced. The warm yellowish tone of the 
ground can be carried over the entire design in a second 
fire, bringing all parts together in better harmony. A bind- 


Hungariin 


ing all over background tone of this sort is always effective, 
as a color scheme to be harmonious must have in every 
color a touch of one prevailing tone. 

Illustration of contrast: On a white ground, flower de- 
sign. Leaves, two shades bright green. Flowers, purple 
and blue, red, orange and yellow centers. Black stems and 
center touches. In this case the colors must be kept pure, 
as the white is the prevailing harmonising background and 
white contains only the pure prismatic colors. 


MONTHLY STUDY PROBLEMS 


Students may send to Keramic Studio any number of 
designs based on this study and these designs will receive 
criticism either by letter or in the magazine. 


MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For the best sheet of this problem in color, six months 
subscription to Keramic Studio or $2 worth of color prints 
or Keramic Studio publications, as preferred. 

For the best application of this problem in color to a 
keramic form, one year subscription to Keramic Studio or 
$4 worth of color prints or Keramic Studio publications. 
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STENCILLING 
Albert W. Heckman. 

OME of the first things that come to one’s 
mind in planning a design are, what is it 
to be used for and what is to be the me- 
dium of expression. It is generally con- 
ceded that the kind of a design that one 
makes must be consistent with the me- 
dium of expression and must be kept 
within the legitimate limits of the par- 
ticular craft in hand. Therefore, in planning a design for 
a stencil, as we shall do in this instance, we want primarily 
to make a design that has fine quality as a stencil design, 
and, at the same time, to make one which will “‘cut’’ prop- 
erly. 

First of all let us consider the source of the design or 
the motif we shall use. This question comes up with each 
new problem. Whence shall we get a motif suitable to the 
making of a stencil design? Anywhere, save from the 
ready-made stencils on the market. One of our ever present 
problems is, how are we to develop our capacity for creative 
skill, and, were we to buy a ready-made stencil, no matter 
how many times we would apply it, we would defeat our 
own interests. Select a motif from your sketch book, from 
your files of Keramic Studio or take a flower drawing, as 
the writer did in this case (see figure 4) and see what you 
can do with it. Take a bottle of Higgins Ink and a brush 
that is not too small and make “stencil interpretations” of 
it, as you might say, beginning with something very simple 
(see figure 5 and figure 6) bearing in mind all the while 
that the black areas are to be cut out. Figure 7 illustrates 
one of these so-called interpretations made from a flower 
drawing and carried a step or two further than in figures 
5 and 6. 

You will soon find that the success you have both tech- 
nically and artistically depends upon a careful and thought- 
ful use of the “ties’’, or those parts of the paper that hold 
the design together. Avoid as much as possible the use of 
“ties” which serve merely as “ties”. Make them play an 
important part in the design itself, for you will find that 
in the most successful stencils they always do this. Char- 
coal, too, is an excellent medium to use in planning a design 
of this kind, for here you can “mass in” the whole design 
and then, with the aid of an eraser, you can take out all 
the lines or spaces which correspond to the “ties”. After 
you have made several variations of the motif, plan the 


Figure J 
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Figure 2 
pattern, or the manner in which you want to repeat the 
motif. See figure 8. (Ties are portions of the background 
which hold the stencil sheet together. ) 

Perhaps after planning your design in dark and light 
and then in color, you find some places where you want to 
place one color over another. To do this it is necessary to 
make and use more than one stencil. For instance, figure 
3 illustrates a textile which was made with the use of two 
stencils, figures 1 and 2 respectively. After the design was 
planned on paper a stencil, as illustrated in figure 1, was 
cut and then another which registers with it exactly, as il- 
lustrated in figure 2, was made. Four colors were used in 
this design and stencil No. 1 was applied first—the large 
fruit-like form was put in with ultramarine blue, the next 
largest form was put in with alizarine crimson and the 
remaining opens were stencilled in with emerald green. 
After this was quite dry the other stencil was applied and 
the leaves were stencilled in ivory black and the small dots 
in emerald green . 
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Figure 5 Figure 6 


It is advisable, in planning this design for a stencilled 
textile, or any kind for that matter, to keep in mind for 
what the textile is to be used; that is, for a hanging (see 
figure 8) or for a covering (see figure 3) and plan the 
design accordingly. Then too, the quality of the material 
should govern the nature of the design. We would not care 
for a heavy design on light airy material nor would we 
care for a light airy arrangement or color scheme on a heavy 
material—a Russian crash for instance. Working out a 
color scheme with a stencil, as with a wood block, if it has 
not already been done on paper, is a delight. No end of 
variations can be made, from which to choose the best, and 
consequently there is no excuse for not having something 
that is satisfactory, especially if you use for a ground 
fine neutral tones, which so many textiles have, and which 
lend themselves so agreeably to the producing of fine color 
harmonies. 

Stencil paper for the making of a stencil can be had from 
practically any art supply shop or it can be made from 
heavy manila paper which has been given a coat of linseed 
oil. The most professional way to make stencils for all-over 
textile patterns is out of thin sheets of brass. It was the 
writer’s privilege several years ago to work and study in 
a studio where they were made in this way on a large 
scale. The results achieved in this studio equalled those 
of European designers, and needless to say, found a ready 
market among discriminating buyers. 

For cutting an ordinary stencil, a stencil knife, a sloyd 
knife or a pocket knife may be used. It is essential that 
it be kept very sharp at all times. If you cut your stencil 
on a piece of glass you will find that you get cleaner cut 
edges. However, before you trace your design on the 
stencil paper, be sure that it will cut properly. Test it by 
cutting it on an ordinary piece of paper first to see if any 
of the “ties” are too weak or fall away entirely. When 
you cut your stencil it is better to cut on the outside of 
the lines of the design; that is, it is better to make the 
design a trifle larger than in the original, for in stencilling 
the openings of the stencil always reproduce somewhat 
smaller. A coat of shellac to the finished stencil will add 
to the life of it. 

There are different ways of applying the stencilled design 
to a textile. The most common way—the way we shall 
use—is to apply the color directly. Dyes, oil paints or wax 


erayons may be used. If one is a teacher in an elementary 


school and has not tried the last it would prove interesting 
to do so. Sometimes, instead of applying the color directly, 
a “resist” paste is used. It is stencilled on, the textile is 
dipped in a vat of color and then the paste is washed out, 
leaving the design the natural color of the textile. This 
method is something akin to Batik, a process which we will 
discuss at some future time. However, this method of using 


a resist paste is too complicated for our present purposes, 
and the manipulation of dyes calls for experience, so we 
will confine ourselves to the use of oil paints which are 
very satisfactory. A drawing board which has been padded 
with several thicknesses of cloth and some blotting paper 
is excellent to work on. Fix your stencils over that part of 
the textile you wish to decorate (with thumb tacks) and 
protect the remaining parts of the fabric with ample cover- 
ing. After making color tests of your oil paints to match 
your scheme, either mix:enough paint, with turpentine to 
the consistency of cream, for the whole piece, or make a 
note of the proportions of the different colors used. Use 
a regular stencil brush or a large, round, bristle brush 
and have one for each color, or, if this is not possible, 
stencil in all of one color, wash the brush well and proceed 
to the next color. Hold the brush vertical and pound the 
color well into the textile as evenly as possible, for the 
beauty of your finished piece will depend upon this even- 
ness. Avoid getting the paint on too thick, so that it looks 
“nainty” or so that it destroys the texture of the material. 
If you use wax crayons apply them as evenly as possible 
likewise. 

To fix or “set” the color all that is necessary is a good 
hot pressing with a wet cloth on the wrong side of the 
thing stencilled. To “set”? wax crayons simply apply a very 
hot iron without the use of a cloth. Do not move the iron 
here as you do in pressing with a cloth on paint. Great 
care should be taken to see that all stray particles of crayon 
have been removed before you apply the iron and also to 
see that the iron is well cleaned with each repeated applica- 
tion. If you are stencilling a chiffon, a silk scarf, a table 
cover or something which in all probability will require 
little or no washing, this fixing of the color is, of course, 
not necessary. It is necessary, however, with the wax 
crayons to insure evenness and permanency of color. 

In dealing with this problem we have taken up one 
phase of stencilling—the making of an all-over design. To 
make a simple border is comparatively a much easier thing 
to do, so that, once you have worked out this problem, you 
will have no difficulty with the others. It hardly seems 


Figure 7 
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necessary to discuss the use to which stencilled textiles can 
be put, but there is one thing worth considering and that 
is, these finished things can be works of art or they may 
be very commonplace productions, according to the quality 
of their excellence. However, the only excuse there is for 
anything which takes as much time to do as stencilling is 
the Art that there is in it. Whether you use stencilling to 
give an added beauty to something for your own use, for 
the professional market or as a means of working out prin- 
ciples of design in the. class room, it offers possibilities 
which ought not to be ignored. 
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STENCIL KNIFE 
One half size 


STENCIL BRUSH 


Figure 9 


CIDER PITCHER—ELISE TALLY HALL 


RACE in design and ink it, then oil the leaves and dust bands in Mode. Second fire—Touch up all places where 
_ with Water-Lily Green; then oil the flowers and dust the color is uneven and fire. Oil entire picture and dust 
with 2 parts Peach Blossom, 1 part Cameo. Oil and dust’ with Cameo. Gold may be used on bands. 
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NARCISSUS STUDY (Page 186) 

Henrietta Barclay Paist 
HE two compositions shown this month are of the 
Narcissus family. Both are the white variety, one 
growing in clusters, the other singly. The single variety 
has a large yellow center tipped with red, and has great 
decorative possibilities. Roth emerge from a sheath which 
turns brownish after the flower has bloomed. — Both have 
clear green foliage, and both bring the message of Spring. 
As panel compositions, the background may be a neutral- 
ized lavender, or a soft greenish grey; they can be applied 


to a slender vase a la Japanese, keeping the treatment very 
simple. The study may be carried out in natural colors, or 
in a shadowy effect, using greys and grey greens, with 
greyed lavender shadings, against a shadowy grey ground. 

Aside from the possibilities of applying them directly, 
they are valuable as motifs for design. The flowers lend 
themselves readily to conventionalization, but if the foliage 
is utilized, it is best adapted to the tall slender shape with 
straight or concave lines. 

Do not distort the -drawing and lose the characteristics 
by adapting to a squatty shape. | 


TILE FOR BOOK-ENDS—HENRIETTA BARCLAY PAIST 


T HE design shown this month is quite adaptable to 

enamels. A rich Turquoise jar (the “Arabian Blue” of 
the Cherry palette) with a deeper turquoise band will give 
the keynote for the color scheme. The palmlike leaf forms 
can be of “Mulberry” with smaller areas in ‘Arabian Blue.” 
The stems may be black and the leaves Deep Turquoise 
against a ground of “Oak Brown.” The whole design should 
be strongly outlined in black. 

Another effective color scheme is a warm Satsuma jar— 
with black markings against a deep turquoise ground, with 
the palmleaf-like forms in black and coral, or orange red; 
the leaves in strong green and the stems black. The whole 
with a strong black outline. 


The book-ends including the plain tiles have been shown 
for some time in catalogues and form a very useful and 
salable article. 

In this group are several other things such as fern boxes 
and jardinieres. They are most effective in enamels, but 
can be treated in various ways, preferably by grounding 
the colors (dusting them into an oiled surface). The strong 
rich color schemes are most effective for articles of this 
nature, especially if dark wood forms the setting. 

Art dealers could be induced to handle the book-ends and 
fine florists the fern boxes and jardinieres, as they would 
add materially to a window display. 
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BUILDING AND DECORATING POTTERY SHAPES 
Adelaide Alsop Robineau. 
HE bow! problem is a fascinating one, both in build- 
ing and in decorating, but as this subject needs a 
chapter to itself, we will pass over the bowls in the illus- 
trations except in calling attention to the all over design 
application. The center vase is worthy of study in many 
ways. The gently flowing outline is a fine variation of the 
problem referred to last month, probably you will think it 
a far cry from this to the vase in the lower right corner, 
yet they are variants one of the other, the first being by 
all odds the more beautiful and unusual solution of the 
gourd and neck problem. Note the grooved line at intervals 
dividing the vase into five panels without visibly affecting 
the outline of the vase. On a built vase this sort of treat- 
ment could only be accomplished by cutting out with tools 
after the form is completed, but on a thrown vase the effect 
can be given by pressing with the finger immediately after 
throwing. This would show a corresponding convexity on 
the inner side of the vase, while in the case of a built vase 
the inside would remain unaltered. 
A third point to note is the continuous vertical decoration 
on the panels. The indefiniteness of the vine helps keep 
its place, at the same time gives the charming touch of dec- 
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KOREAN POTTERY, METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


oration which makes a completely satisfying thing. This 
design emphasizes the lines of the grooved panelling while 
at the same time it keeps the latter from taking a too promi- 
nent place. All these vertical lines 

give more elegance to the form, 

which, if decorated in horizontal ; 

lines, would have taken.on a 
squatty appearance. 

This is a point that should al- 
ways be borne in mind. When 
your vase is completed, look at it 
well and critically. If you have 
succeeded in building so that you 
can see no improvable line, let it 
stand as it is. If it seems thicker 
in the neck or any part than you 
wish, decorate with vertical lines 
where you wish to narrow, or with 
horizontal lines where you wish to 
widen. 

Contrast this vase with the other 
on this page. This vase you see 


KOREAN POTTERY, METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
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as a whole, on the other your eye passes from neck to bulb 
and back again, wandering from the circular medallions to 
the horizontal bands, up to the ring on the neck and back 
to the scattered flowers. How restful the first is in com- 
parison ! 

The two boxes should also be studied as decorations keep- 
ing their place, every line being used with purpose. They 
are both fine examples of harmonious decoration, the round 
panel on the one emphasizing the bulge of the vase and 
the horizontal bands on the other emphasizing the flatness 
of the box. 


STUDIO NOTE 
Miss M. Owen of Cincinnati, O., has given up her studio 
in the business part of the city and will until business re- 
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vives give lessons at her home, 283 McCormick Place, Mt. 
Auburn. Her name is a familiar one to china painters in 
Cincinnati. 


BELLEEK JARDINIERE (Supplement) 
Leah Rodman Tubby 


IL black spaces and dust with Black and paint the out- 
line with Black. Paint the bright green spaces with 
Roman Gold. 

Second Fire—Retouch black if it is not black enough by 
painting over it. Paint a heavy coat of light Green Lustre 
over the gold and background. 

If the gold is not even enough after the first fire another 
coat should be applied. ; 


SECTION OF BELLEEK JARDINIERE (Supplement)LEAH RODMAN TUBBY 


Black portions of design in Deep Old Rose Enamel. 


Dark gray portions in Blue Gray enamel. Light gray 


portions in Apple Green enamel grayed with 4;Violet. White centers of flowers, feathers 
and centers of borders in Albert Yellow enamel. 
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S SET FOR TRAY—M. A. YEICH 


INVALID’ 


Gold and red color scheme. 


Four leafed clover for luck. 
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FLORAL MOTIF FOR SATSUMA OR BELLEEK BOWL—PAULA FENSKE (Treatment Page 195) 


INVALID’S SET FOR TRAY—M. A. YEICH 
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BEGINNERS’ CORNER | 


JESSIE M. BARD - - - - - Epitror D 


Williamsport, Pa. 


TEA CADDY 
Design by EB. S. Stewart. 
REATMENT for China—Oil figure’ representing 
steam and dust with Glaze for Green. Oil cup and 
saucer and light spaces in borders and dust with Grey Blue. 
The dark bands and figures are Green Gold. 

Enamel treatment for Satsuma and Belleek—Cup and 
saucer and light spaces in borders are Celtic Green enamel. 
Figure representing steam is Jersey Cream enamel. Dark 
spaces and band are Cadet Blue enamel. 


DESIGN FOR PANEL--MELVINA RUSHMORE 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


lk. Ek. L—lI have a green “Haeger Pottery” vase which I wish to deco- | 
rate with enamels. 1. Shall I use soft or hard enamels? 2. Can I fire it 
in my Revelation kiln or does it need a lighter fire? 


Answer 1. Use the soft enamels. 
2. It needs a medium fire and ean be put in with the other pieces if you 
have a cooler place in the kiln, it should be heated up slowly. 


S. M. S.—wWill you kindly publish in Keramic Studio how to | 
burnish or polish silver after it tarnishes on china? The glass brush 
will not brighten it. | 

Answer—Take any good silver polish and with the softest cloth 
obtainable rub very lightly over the silver using great care not to 
rub the silver off. 


D. P.—1. There is a lustre used on glass which gives a vivid 


greenish blue color, what is it? I have tried Blue Green lustre Tur- ( 
quoise Blue, Peacock Blue and Night Green, none of which even gives | 
- approximately the color in question. 


2. What lustre will give a yellow color with a light greenish tint? 
Yellow Green will not give it. 
3. Why does gold scale so badly on glass, what will prevent it? 


Answer—1l. Many of the bright greens and blues on glass are 
not lustres, but oxides melted right into the glass during the making | 


Another Treatment by EH. S. Stewart | of the article. The effect you speak of was probably obtained in 
> . ' ; ' that way, but a good Peacock Blue lustre ought to approximate it. | 
Outlines, Black. Light art of design ” Yellow, toned 2. Golden Amber fired and a coating of Green Pearl Iridescent | 
with Purple and enamel added. Dark part is soft Old Blue for second firing will give the color you want. | 
toned with Black and Purple. 3. Gold scales off on account of bad oil. Use turpentine pure. 
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CHINESE BOXES-—-ALBERT W. HECKMAN 


(Treatment Page 


195) 
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CUP AND SAUCER—MAY E. REYNOLDS JUDSON 


IRST Fire: Outline cup and saucer in Finishing Brown, 
paint in roses in Lemon Yellow, Albert Yellow, and Egg 
Yellow, touch of Blood Red, and Yellow Brown for the centers 
and Finishing Brown for the shadow petals of the roses. 
Leaves in Yellow Green, Apple Green, Moss Green, and Grass 
Green. Background in Trenton Ivory, and a little Russian 


Green, Lemon Yellow and a touch of Violet, all shaded to a 
pale tone. Stems in Finishing Brown. Put in the design 


which is Roman Gold, or you may use the Green Gold. 


Second Fire: Tint is in Violet of Iron, padded out pale. 
Retouch the roses in the colors used in first fire, and go over 
the gold design with the Roman or Green Gold. 
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Tint plate a deep cream color and fire be’ore designing. 
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FLORAL MOTIF FOR BOWL (Page 191) 
Paula Fenske. 
IRST FIRE—Divide and trace design, which is to be 
F carried out in enamels. For stems and outline around 
flowers and buds use Warm Grey. Leaves are Leaf 
Green enamel. Suggestions of petals in flowers are Warmest 
Pink, also small circle in center of buds. Large white space 
in buds is Jasmine, and dark dots in center of flowers and 


buds, Orange No. 3. Dots in background around design are 
Mulberry. 


Second fire—Go over enamels or straighten with same 
colors where necessary. 
£ 
CHINESE BOXES (Page 193) 
Albert W. Heckman 
LL the darker values in the designs are Nanking Blue and 
the lighter ones are Emerald Green. These may be 
carried out in any number of color schemes. The large one 
could be done in Gold and lustre with good effect but the blue 
and green color scheme is more in keeping with the Chinese 
ornament. | 


LUNCH SET, OLEANDER MOTIF—-MARY F. OVERBECK 


Edge, orange; flowers in dull red; shading darker on stems; large 


lower leaves a dark olive, shading reddish toward stem; upper leaves light olive shading to orange. 
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VI 
Mrs. K. E. Cherry 


DESIGNS TO ORDER 


MARINA BUILDING, STUDIO 1, 2. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THIS SPACE together with name and address 
in “The Directory’ $3.00 Per Month 


A YEAR’S CONTRACT CARRIES WITH IT A YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION TO THIS MAGAZINE. 


Discount on yearly contracts 
KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO. 


Miss Gertrude Estabrooks 
Water Color Pictures to Rent—Heads, Flowers, Land- 
scapes and Fruit. Send for Catalogue. 
Book on Methods and Colors, in Water Colors. Price $1. 
Lessons in Water Color, Oi] and Tapestry. 
17 N. State St., Stevens Bldg., Room 1505, Chicago, IIl. 


CONTINUE TO SAVE 


FOR THE WORK OF RECONSTRUCTION ! 


Mrs. A. A. Frazee 


STUDIO 919 FINE ARTS BUILDING 
410 Michigan Boulevard, South, Chicago 


Teacher of Conventional Design and Enamel Work on Porcelain 
Send for my Tested, Hard and Satsuma Enamel 


Original Designs for Conventional Work made to Order. 
Importer of Royal Satsuma for Decorating 


THE STUDIO SHOP, 
Miss Hazel B. Hill, 46 North Pearl Street, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Classes in China Decoration. The use of Colors, Lustres, Enam- 
els, Conventional and Naturalistic. Importer of Royal Satsuma 
and White China. Large assortment of odd cups and saucers to 
match up. Liberal discount on Satsuma and Haeger Pottery. Send 
for samples of my Rose, Peach Blossom, Violet and Ruby. One full 
size vial of these colors given free with $5.00 order of china and 
materials. Careful firing done at reasonable prices. A very large 
collection of Decorated China rented to teachers for Copying. The 
finest colors, lustres, mediums and all materials for china decora- 
tion. Write for price list. 


Mrs. F. N. Waterfield 
Miss Charlotte Kroll 
DOMESTIC ART ROOMS, 149 Washington St., Newark, N. J. 
Importers and Dealers in China for Decorating. 
PAINTS, MEDIUMS, ETC. CHINA FIRED DAILY 
Agents for Perfection Kilns 
Send for our “‘Rose,”’ stands repeated firings, 25c per vial. 


Rhoda Holmes Nicholls 


CLASSES IN WATER COLORS AND OILS 


Colonial Studio, 39 W. 67th St., New York City 
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Teachers’ Directory 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON 
Sherratt Art Studio, 608 13th St. N. W. 


Georgia 
ATLANTA 
Jeanette Williams, 375 Piedmont Ave. 


CHICAGO 


D. M. Cam ae Art School, 323-325 S. 
Wabash 
Field ‘Building 

A. A. Frazee, 918 Fine Arts Bldg., 

410 Michigan Boulevard, So. 

Blanche Van Court Boudinot, 1316 
Albion Avenue 

Gertrude Estabrooks, Room 1505, 17 

. State St., Stevens Building 

Prof. Franz J. Schwarz, 5324 Wash- 

ington Boulevard 


lowa 


DAVENPORT 
Miss Edith Alma Ross, 312 E. 14th St. 


DES MOINES 
Frances Blanchard Stevenson, 1502 W. 
22d Street 
Missouri 


ST. LOUIS 


Mrs. K. E. Cherry, Marina Building 
Grand and Lindell Avenues 


Minnesota 


ST. PAUL 


Henrietta Barclay Paist, 2298 Com- 
monwealth Avenue 


New Jersey 


NEWARK 


Mrs. F. N. Waterfield, 149 Washington 
Street 

Miss Charlotte Kroll, 149 Washington 
treet 


New York 


ALBANY 
Miss Hazel B. Hill, The Studio Shop, 
46 North Pearl Street. 
BUFFALO 
Mrs. C. C. Filkins, 609 Main_Street 


NEW YORK 
Miss M. M. Mason, 218 West 59th St. 
Rhoda Holmes Nicholls, 39 W. 67th St . 
Lillie M. Weaver, 333 West 85th St. 

Telephone 3016 Schuyler. 
Ohio 

CINCINNATI 
Miss Louise Seinecke, 3 Park Row, Mt. 
Auburn. 

COLUMBUS 
Miss Mint M. Hood, 1092 E. Rich St. 


Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA 
A. B. Cobden 13 South 16th St. 


Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE 


Anna E. Pierce and Adele P. Chase, 
Going to California—Will later open 
Studio at Oakland. 


| Miss Edith Alma Ross 


New Studies in Water Color for Rent 
New designs for china decoration, naturalistic and conventiona 
New water color studies for landscape and flower painting 
New designs for china arranged in sets. 
Studies sent on approval upon receipt of reference. 
For price-list Address 312 E. Fourteenth St., Davenport, lowa. 
Special designs made to order. 


Lillie M. Weaver Telephone 3016 Schuyler 
CLASSES IN CHINA DECORATION 
Conventional, Naturalistic, Enamels, Lusters. 
OIL PAINTING 


Landscape. . Still Life. 
Studio, 333 West 85th Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Especial Attention to Enamels. 


Expert Firing Daily. 


Miss M. M. Mason 


218 West 59th St., New York 


THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN—vwith studio work 
for teachers, craftsmen and designers. 


CLASSES CERAMICS—the use of colors, enamels, and lustres, 
—e in clay—the building of pottery 
orms 


Catalogue of designs upon request 


Henrietta Barclay Paist 


A Non-resident Course of Design for the China Decorator. 
Simple and practical. 
This course was the outcome of a demand for help in this direction 
and has been in practice since , 
The advantages are obvious. You can put yourself 
in the Creative Class. Write for particulars. 
Special arrangements for Clubs or groups of four or more. 


2298 Commonwealth Avenue, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CUT IN PRICE OF SIX OF OUR BOOKS ! 


See inside back cover of this magazine ! 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


For Sale! 


No. 6 


Revelation Kiln 


Is in excellent condition and will 
sell it at a very reasonable price. 


MRS. ALICE D. EYCKE, 


423 West 12th Street, 
ANDERSON, IND. 


Star Self-Centering and Dividing Banding Wheel 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY STUDIO 


For quick accurate spacing and Banding this STAR 
WHEEL easily ranks as the best money can buy. 

Asa Labor and Vexation saving device for Banding, 
Dividing and Centering China, for Conventional Work, 
it has no equal. 


It is hard to conceive how any Progressive Artist can well afford to be without one 
of our Star Wheels, when you take into consideration the low price we ask for it. 


We guarantee this wheel to meet with your approval in every respect as far as 
workmanship, material and claims we make for it are concerned. 


Ask your dealer fora STAR WHEEL. If he can’t supply you write direct to us. 
Pleasedfto’ mail circular{to any,address. Liberal discount to Dealers. 


J. KAEFER MFG. €O., Hamilton, Ohio. < 


When witiing to advertisers please mention this magazine 
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